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ITH A FACE resembling a Peanuts cartoon char- 
W vcter. the ant on these pages became a “star” 
overnight by being in the right place at the right 
time. It was “discovered” on a stairway of the sci- 
ence building annex at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, and “thrust” onstage inside the De- 
partment of Biological Science’s powerful scanning 
electron microscope, through which these photo- 
micrographs were made. 

Dr. Lloyd M. Beidler, professor of psychobiology, 
describes the electron microscope as an excellent 
instrument for examining the surface structures of 
biological specimens in three dimensions. He and 


his colleagues at the Psychobiology Research Cen- 
ter study the sensory and motor structures of vari- 
ous animals—from ants to octopuses. He says elec- 
tron microscopy is a technique widely used in other 
fields, geology and metallurgy, for example, and 
that state agencies as well as other departments at 
FSU also utilize the scanning microscope, which 
was purchased about 5 years ago and is one of the 
few in Florida. 

The device, made in England, magnifies from 30 
to 30,000 times, using electrons rather than visible 
light, as in optical microscopes, to magnify objects— 
down to single cell size. © 
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1972 


Hunting Season Information 


1973 


Northwest Region 
(Jefferson County westward, inclusive) 


Deer: November 11 through January 14. 
Turkey: No fall open season. 


Quail and Squirrel: November 11 through February 25 


Northeast, Central, South and Everglades Regions 


Deer: 


November 11 through January 1, except— 
In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 11 through 26 and December 9 through January 1. 


No open season in the Florida Keys of Monroe County. 


Turkey: 


November 11 through January 1, except— 
In DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota counties—Novem- 
ber 11 through 26 and December 9 through January 1. 


No fall open season in Alachua and Suwannee counties; or 
in that portion of Columbia County south of State Road 240 
and west of State Road 47. 


In Collier and Monroe counties and in that portion of Dade 
County lying west of Conservation Area ||I—-November 11 
through December 2 and January 6 through 21. 


Quail and Squirrel: November 11 through February 18. 


Statewide 
Wild Hog: 
November 11 through January 1. 


Palm Beach and Alachua counties, and in that portion of 
Levy County lying between the Suwannee and Withlacoochee 
rivers, generally bounded (north to south) by U.S. 27A, 
SR 337, lower SR 121, and U.S. 19-98. 


In that portion of Collier, Dade, and Monroe counties west 
of Levee 28, south of Alligator Alley (SR 838), north of 
the Everglades National Park boundary, and east of SR 29. 


Bear: 


Bear may be taken in Baker or Columbia counties during 
the established open season for the taking of deer; or by 
special permit on the Apalachicola National Forest—Sep- 
tember 11 through October 28; and on designated wildlife 
management areas. 


Turkey Gobbler: Spring Season 
Northwest Region: March 24 through April 15. 


That portion of the State lying south of State Road 50: 
March 10 through March 25. 


That portion of the State lying north of State Road 50 
(except Northwest Region) ; March 24 through April 8. 


Shooting Hours—Resident Game 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; 
except the Spring Turkey Season when shooting hours will 
be one-half hour before sunrise to 4:00 p.m. 


Archery Season (statewide) : 
September 9 through September 29 


Legal Game—Deer of either sex (except fawn), bear (in 
Baker or Columbia counties), turkey, quail, squirrel, wild 
hog, and unprotected fur bearing animals. 


No open season in Broward or Dade counties; in that por- 
tion of Palm Beach County south of SR 80; in that portion 
of Hendry County east of L1 and L2 levees; or in Collier 
or Monroe counties south of U.S. Highway 41 (hunting per- 
mitted in the tract lying between U.S. 41 and Loop Road, 
SR 94). 


The possession or use of firearms while hunting with bow 
and arrow during the archery season is prohibited. The 
taking of deer from airboats is prohibited during the archery 
season. Crossbows are prohibited. The use of any unleashed 
hunting dog by any person hunting with bow and arrow 
during the archery season is prohibited. Persons holding a 
valid archery permit in addition to a regular hunting license 
may hunt on designated wildlife management areas and on 
open lands during the established archery season. 


Florida Hunting Licenses 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over and all children 
under 15. 


Issued from County Judge and Tax Collector offices, and 
authorized sub-agents. Costs include issuing fees. 


Servicemen, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of 
Florida insofar as licenses to hunt and fish are concerned. 


Resident, Annual 
Series AK—Hunting-Fishing Combination, Statewide $10.50 


Series K——State 235s acc ein ce es whee seete ee ates aesens 7.50 
Series l——Home ‘County 5...0:665 6's sicse. e's w nisleeiete om oss 2.00 
Series J—Other than Home County .............. 4.50 
Non-Resident 

Series: 'L—State; Annals. ccd502 sn sascerceses 26.50 
Series M—State, 10-day Continuous ............. 11.50 
Series M1—County, Annual, Owners of and paying 

taxes on 3000 acres land ............ 11.50 


Resident or Non-Resident, Annual 
Series H—For hunting on licensed private hunting 


preserves: Only! :3i.° 10 s.scacasultre sisranieia ss (0,5 5.50 
Archery Season’ Permits. 3 )0.00).5)5: 25, ccc pees res 5.00 


Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee 
Series Y—Guide, required for guiding hunting 
SSCVENOS 0 arses aiieret one seca) orate he loth Senet cases tee e's 10.00 
PACT Wao TG pavgeeramerh te eat ct eas mS Or oy ee 50.00 


Bag Limits 


(for turkey and deer sex evidence requirements, see General 
Regulations Summary) 


Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

White-tailed Deer 1 74 2 
Turkey—Fall 1 2 2 

Spring 1 2 74 
Squirrel, Gray 10 20 
Squirrel, Fox 2 4 
Quail 12 24 
Bear 1 1 1 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 
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Fishing Square 
refinements in fishing gear and gadgetry are just like other technological 


advances—they keep showing up every year—and some improve fishing 


HAVE TRIED for a long time to keep the fact from 

the editors, but they have a real square for a 
fishing columnist. Where black bass fishing is con- 
cerned, I am about as modern as a wood-burning 
river boat. This conclusion has sort of sneaked up 
on me, just in the past ten or twelve years, and at 
my age I don’t know if I can catch up or not. I 
don’t know if I'll try. 

I don’t even know how to talk to up-to-date fish- 
ermen. Last year I was cautiously watching a bass 
fishing tournament from a safe distance and realized 
I couldn’t even talk a good game. I ran into Bing 
McClellan, a sharp and relatively modern manu- 
facturer of fishing things. 

“What,” I asked, looking furtively over my shoul- 
der, “is a spinner bait?” 

Bing tried to keep his pity from showing through 
and produced a spinner bait for my inspection. The 
lure was nothing new; in fact, I had used one like 
it, or nearly like it, many years ago, and still use 
it. The embarrassing part was that I hadn’t ever 
classified it with just those words, “spinner bait,” 
which are completely routine among modern bass 
fishermen. It is, of course, a sort of streamer, 
weighted, and with a spinner suspended over the 
streamer part. It is used with spinning or plugging 
tackle. I ran a picture of one in FLtoripaA WILDLIFE 
about 10 years ago. “Spinner bait” refers to that 
special type and doesn’t necessarily refer to any of 
the hundreds of other bass lures that use spinners. 
I was just behind on my terminology. 

A fishing boat manufacturer was telling me the 
other day that Florida is way behind the times on 
bass fishing. He explained that there are so many 
kinds of coastal fishing here we tend to study salt 
water and do bass fishing the way we always have 
without keeping up with the times. 

“The bass boat is just now beginning to move 
into Florida,” he said. “If you want to look into 
Florida’s bass fishing future, take a look at the 
methods used in the Midwest, the true South, and 
parts of the West.” 

The bass boat, of course, is the slender, low-sided 
comfort special that generally moves with an elec- 
tric motor while fishing is actually going on and 
travels with a fast outboard. The larger ones do 
well in open water, but they aren’t intended for 
fishing in heavy seas. Until very recently most of 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


those you saw around here had been brought in by 
tourist anglers. 

The true bass boat is primarily a product of the 
deep impoundments where fishermen learned there 
were bass a long way from the shorelines, living 
about underwater structures that could be anything 
from submerged schoolhouses to natural ridges or 
old creek beds. On the earliest impoundments fish- 
ing was a feast or famine, getting very poor when 
the fish moved off the shorelines. Of course, the 
fathometer came in there after a few false starts. 

The first fresh water fathometers were very small 
hand-operated gadgets, but most of them disap- 
peared in favor of more or less permanent installa- 
tions. I think the recording depth finder is going 
to gain ground, even though it’s considerably more 
expensive than the simpler ones. I predict that the 
fathometer is going to be used more and more in 
the shallower lakes where we used to think it was 
silly. There can be bass-holding underwater fea- 
tures in 6 feet of water the same as there can be 
busy structures in 30 feet or more. 

I was fishing with a spoon in a bonnet-and-grass 
Florida lake the other day while my friend rowed 
a leaky wooden boat he’d kept hidden there for 
years. I wasn’t catching much and he finally an- 
nounced that we could probably do a lot better if 
we'd check the bottom in some of the deeper 
places. 

“T should have brought my big boat with the 
depth finder,” he said. “We don’t know where the 
fish are.” 

Those of us who rant about casting accuracy, 
light tackle, and things that gurgle and plop on the 
surface have a tendency to belittle the bottom 
bumpers and the fathometer scholars where bass 
are concerned, but comparing catches with them 
can be very painful. The bitter part is that their 
scientific approach requires as much or more know- 
how than the older methods, and the best of them 
know our primitive approaches too, and adopt them 
when conditions call for it. 

Oh, I have used fathometers, but the real ex- 
pert’s analysis of their reports takes up where mine 
leaves off. People like me just look at the cover of 
the book. Some of the hard-studying bass anglers 
can learn as much from their electronic dingfods 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
as could Bob Montgomery of Key West, Royal Mel- 
vin of Destin, and Frank Timmons of New Smyrna, 
all of whom are salt water captains with reputa- 
tions. 

Where bass fishing was concerned, the real tip- 
off on the electronic fishing to come was the Spoon- 
plug, a lure that was trolled fast on a very heavy 
line, tore up a little of the bottom vegetation and 
caught some bass. But the big thing about the 
Spoonplug and other lures like it was that it was 
a method of prospecting that preceded the fresh 
water depth finders. Buck Perry, who introduced 
the Spoonplug, said that if you didn’t like to fish 
that way, you could locate the fish and then use 
whatever method you liked—same idea as using a 
fathometer. 

Along with the deep fishing came the refinements 
of plastic worms, the most productive artificial bass 
baits ever invented. There have been hundreds of 
methods and designs in that field. 

I once wrote a story on the surface worm for a 
national magazine—big deal at the time but old 
stuff today. When I recently wrote about Jim Stra- 
der’s Rattleworm (a noisemaking head or casting 
weight that rides ahead of the bait) I had a rash 
of inquiries. A long distance telephone call about a 
fly or a surface popper is a rare thing, but sharp- 
sounding anglers got after me right away if they 
hadn’t seen the Rattleworm. Where could they get 
it? A guy with three thousand bucks invested in 
a 40-mile-an-hour bass boat isn’t fooling about his 
fishing. 

The trend in bass fishing is toward the freespool 
bait casting reel because of its excellent control of 
the cast and its ability to handle heavy line. The 
worming rod is stiff because hook setting will be 
very energetic. When we first used plastic worms 
we went for very light spinning outfits because they 
would cast an unweighted worm easily, but we 


hooked a very small percent of our strikes. Now 
the worm is lightly weighted but still hard to cast 
with anything but an easy-going reel. Heavy mono- | 
filament line, around 20-pound test, is the favorite — 
of the deep fisherman, partly because he horses his _ 
lure and fish through almost anything that might 
be lying around on the bottom. 

Distance casting is difficult with the stiff rod and — 
the heavy line, but the new breed of bass catcher — 
doesn’t need long casts or pinpoint accuracy. Some- 
times he throws with both hands, a crudity that 
would shock the old timers with the delicate rods 
and light tournament reels, but he is a more pro- 
ductive fisherman than they ever were, even though 
his skills are tied to electronics and science rather 
than to topside observations alone. 

And the live bait fishermen are borrowing the 
fathometer and the bass boat too. 

Bass fishing is better than ever if you join the 
new school. If you count the impoundments of to- 
day, there are probably more black bass than ever — 
before. 


FoR ABOUT FOUR YEARS I have been concerned — 
with the tarpon population on the lower mangrove 
coast in the Everglades National Park area. First 
I noted there was a shortage of very small fish, 
then I noted a scarcity of the fish in the 20 to 
30-pound class, and now it appears there are less 
big fish than heretofore. That would be the logical 
sequence, of course, if there were fewer tarpon 
being spawned in the area, and I feel this slump 
is more than a natural cycle. Tarpon are such 
wanderers that no one is certain just where they 
go when they disappear, and it may be that the 
migration routes have changed. Maybe there are 
simply less fish. 

Boat traffic has driven them from many of their 
favorite holes, and fishing pressure can hurt iso- 
lated spots in shallow water, but there are no fish 


Only a few years back, outfits like those 
shown at left would have looked like space 
vehicles to most bass anglers. Now, these 
fishermen are simply well-equipped to fish 
scientifically. The tackle-tearing tarpon, 
above, used to be plentiful in most lower 
west coast canals—today a shortage exists. 
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in some of the back country hideouts of a few years 
ago—places not visited by fishermen or boats a 
dozen times a year. You have to crawl through 
brushy creeks to reach some of those little bays. 
They weren’t noted for big fish, but there used to 
be a constant supply of small ones. They just aren’t 
there any more. 

The reasons advanced by local people are pollu- 
tion, boat traffic, too much drainage (leading to 
less brackish area), and destruction of tarpon 
stocks somewhere in Central or South America. 

I am inclined to go with the drainage business, 
a matter of increased development and ditching 
causing the coastline to become increasingly salty 
and thus disturbing the food balance. I don’t go 
too strongly on the pollution explanation because 
tarpon can live in what I call “dirty water” that 
other fish will abandon. Fishermen haven’t re- 
moved the Everglades tarpon. Nobody ever killed 
large quantities of them unless for some commer- 
cial use of many years ago. 


ONE OF THE MOST puzzling things about fresh 
water fishing is the tendency of a certain stretch of 
water to produce fish of a certain size, whether the 
water is highly productive or not. The bluegills 
seem to lead in this puzzle. 

It’s understandable when you get into clusters 
of overcrowded bream and everything is tiny, but 
there are other spots that consistently produce big 
ones, all about the same weight, and some places 
that produce good ones too, but just a notch smaller. 

The obvious explanation is that all of the fish 
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came from the same hatch and are the same age, 
but if the average size changes a few days later, 
I assume it means that another age group has be- 
gun to feed or perhaps the others have moved 
away and been replaced. 


FLORIDA FISH aren’t very leader shy, a condition 
that causes fly fishermen to get pretty sloppy. The 
leader, made of monofilament these days, does many 
things besides conning fish into thinking your fly 
or bug is a free agent. It has much effect on how you 
cast, and considerable bearing on how your fly acts. 


If you'll dig into some of the technical fly-fishing 
texts you'll find formulas for ideally tapered leaders. 
Persnickity experts knot together monofilament of 
different diameters until they get a combination 
that “turns over” easily on the cast, causing the 
fly or bug to land happily in the water instead of 
falling back on leader and line or spatting down 
like a falling cypress limb. 

In Florida there’s very seldom need for a tippet 
(front end of the leader) that tests less than four or 
six pounds, but you'll get best results with panfish 
flies if you’ll go down that small. Most black bass 
are quite willing to overlook a 10-pound tippet. 


When they go for big fish like tarpon or sails on 
fly tackle, the fly fishermen generally have some- 
thing less than a foot of heavy shock tippet (like 
80-pound test), then a short section of light stuff to 
comply with contest regulations, and a butt section 
of 40-pound stuff, or whatever they fancy. Remem- 
ber that they are throwing very large streamers or 
giant bugs and the “turnover” of the leader isn’t 
much of a problem. When you go down to the 
smaller bass bugs or bream bugs the turnover can 
be greatly aided by a tapered leader. 

Start out with a butt section that is only a little 
smaller than the end of the fly line, use short sec- 
tions to taper down, and then come up with at 
least a couple of feet of tippet material. 


There’s a tendency for bass and bream fishermen 
to go to a short leader, feeling a longer one won’t 
cast. They’d do better casting with a leader at least 
as long as their rods. 


Many fishermen don’t bother to learn how to tie 
a barrel or blood knot to splice leader sections 
together. Actually, they help turn the leader over on 
the cast, adding a little extra weight. If you don’t 
like to taper your own leaders you can buy tapered 
ones made of knotted sections (rather expensive) 
or ordinary knotless tapered nylon. The latter often 
doesn’t have large enough butt for a bass or salt 
water fly outfit. Many knot haters simply splice a 
piece of knotless taper into their leader so there 
won’t be so much knotting. 


And don’t be afraid of long leaders. They’re easier 
to cast than you’d think. ® 


HERE WAS A TIME when a “game warden” was 
| Pee handed a badge and a copy of the 
state hunting and fishing laws, and sent out to 
serve the public. He furnished his own transporta- 
tion and revolver, wore no uniform, and received 
meager pay. The wonder of it all is that even under 
those Spartan circumstances some highly dedicated 
men were attracted to wildlife law enforcement. 
Often it was their physical stamina and superb 
skill as woodsmen that made them effective in their 
jobs. Although this breed has been the subject of 
many a cartoon, many oldtime wardens earned per- 
manent places of respect in the annals of wildlife 
conservation. 

But this is another time; another generation. 
Today’s Florida wildlife officer is a trained profes- 
sional law enforcement man, the survivor of a severe 
screening process and the product of an intensive 
course of instruction carefully planned to equip him 
with all the basic knowledge and skills he needs to 
accomplish an increasingly complex job. 

Since passage of the Police Standards Act by the 


1967 Florida Legislature, the law has required that 
all law enforcement officers employed in our state 
receive certain training in order to meet uniform 
minimum professional standards as police officers. 
The Police Standards Council (now the Police 
Standards Board) created by that Act consists of 
four permanent members and eight members ap-— 
pointed by the governor to four-year terms. The 
permanent members are the state attorney general, 
the superintendent of public instruction, the direc-— 
tor of the department of highway safety, and the | 
special agent in charge of the Florida office of the | 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. | 
The original basic requirements under the pro-— 
visions of the rules of the Board consisted of 200 
hours of instruction in the various aspects of regu-— 
lar police work—all the things every rookie police- | 
man or other peace officer should know, including | 
ethics, laws of arrest, rules of evidence, search and | 
seizure, criminal investigations, report writing, pa- | 
trol procedures, traffic control, first aid, juvenile 
procedures, arrest techniques and self-defense, fire- 


The New Look in Training 


today’s wildlife officer is a breed dedicated to principles of good conservation and fair dealing 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


Photos By William Greer 


arms qualification, riot and mob control, and many 
other subject areas. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has long conducted its own officer training program 
and new employee orientation classes. Certainly 
since the period of World War II and shortly there- 
after, the value of training has been realized and 
emphasized, both for rookie wildlife officers and 
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Wildlife officer training covers everything from community 
relations to trussing alligators, far left. Jim McBride of 
FBI checks target, left, with an officer trainee, who will 
fire 1500 rounds while qualifying on pistol range, above. 


By LT. LARRY LAWRENCE 


for those with many years’ experience and service. 

A solid foundation this training program turned 
out to be, for when Florida wildlife officers were 
required to be certified as meeting the minimum 
standards of the Board, the Game and Fish Com- 
mission enlarged its program to embrace not only 
the 200-hour Police Standards School, but added 
to the curriculum all those subjects needed by law 
enforcement professionals who were specialized in 
wildlife conservation work. 

The Board approved the Commission’s Wildlife 
Officer Training Academy in September 1971, a 
milestone in state law enforcement training. It is 
only the second approved state-organized academy 
in Florida, the other being that of the Florida High- 
way Patrol under the Department of Highway 
Safety and Motor Vehicles. 

All the other police recruit courses, now 280- 
hours long, are conducted at junior and city col- 
leges and at local police academies and vocational 
technical schools around the state, but both Board- 
approved state academies are located in Tallahassee. 

In addition to the originally-set 200 hours of 
course work, the Wildlife Officer Academy cur- 
rently requires 80 hours of instruction in biology 
and environmental protection—work designed to 
prepare an officer to enforce the state laws against 
water and air pollution, importation of non-native 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
fish, plants, and wildlife, unlawful use of restricted 
or prohibited pesticides and other toxic chemicals, 
illegal dredge and fill activities on state-owned 
lands and waterways, and other ecology-related 
statutes. 

The Florida State Wildlife Officer Training Acad- 
emy graduated its first class on March 10, 1972. 
Fourteen officers successfully completed a total of 
472 classroom hours of instruction—200 hours of 
basic law enforcement, 80 hours on environmental 
protection, and 192 hours on the Wildlife Code, 
Florida Statutes, Commission orientation, and phys- 
ical fitness. 

With the approval of the Board, the Commission 
operates its academy in two parts. A class session 
for newly employed wildlife officers is conducted 
in September and October, after which they are 
assigned to field work for three months under the 
supervision of an enforcement sergeant. They then 
return to class in February and March to complete 
the prescribed course, at the end of which they 
have also completed their six months probationary 
service. 

The training program costs the Commission 
$3,359.00 per officer, including preliminary testing, 
interviewing, and a background investigation. This 
figure does not include the cost of uniforms or 
other equipment, or instructors’ salaries. 

In-service training is an important part of pro- 
fessionalism among Commission employees of all 
divisions—law enforcement, game management, fish 
management, communications, information & edu- 
cation, administration—everybody. Seminars are 
held from time to time to improve each individual’s 
job performance by increasing his job knowledge 
and sharpening his supervisory and other adminis- 
trative skills. Also, firearms qualification with the 
service revolver is conducted on a regional basis as 
an in-service training function for all wildlife 
officers. 

An 80-hour training course is required by the 
Standards Board for auxiliary officers, who are 
usually organized in a reserve program and who 
assist regular wildlife enforcement officers. The 
Game and Fish Commission conducted the first 
school in the state for auxiliary officers under the 
new requirement. And, in the case of the Florida 
Wildlife Officer Reserve, the 60-hour Commission 
orientation school is also required. 

Instructors in the Commission Training Academy 
must be certified by the Board and by the Florida 
Department of Education, and all training is co- 
ordinated through these agencies through the Talla- 
hassee Area Law Enforcement Training Coordinator, 
Richard W. Wright, at Lively Law Enforcement 
School, Tallahassee. 

Basic enforcement is taught by special agents of 
the FBI, the state attorney’s office, the attorney 
general’s staff, and by instructors from local, state, 
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‘Gator, caiman, or croc’? Learning to identify these rep- 
tiles is a must. above. Shown below is the first graduating 
class of Training Academy, with Lt. Lawrence, Major Good- 
son, chief of law enforcement, Captain Swindell, personnel 
officer, and John McElroy, FSU criminologist, in front row. 


county, and city law enforcement agencies and 
organizations, including the Florida Highway Pa- 
trol and the Florida Bureau of Law Enforcement. 

Wildlife law enforcement and game and fish man- 
agement fundamentals are usually taught by ser- 
geants, lieutenants, and captains of the Commis- 
sion’s Law Enforcement Division, by staff biologists 
and supervisors, and by agents of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Environmental protection is taught by Commis- 
sion biologists, personnel from the attorney general’s 
office, and members of the staffs of the Trustees of 
the Internal Improvement Trust Fund and the 
Florida Department of Pollution Control. 

At the time the Police Standards Board approved 
the Wildlife Officer Training Academy and _ in- 
creased the basic recruit course from 200 to 280 
hours, it permitted the Commission to substitute its 
80 hours of environmental protection instruction 
for the extra 80 hours prescribed for regular police- 
men. 

The current 280-hour course required by the 
Board (and by Florida Statute) will probably be 
increased to 340 hours in the near future, and may 
move to 500 hours eventually. But the Wildlife 
Officer Training Academy now teaches 472 course 
hours, far exceeding the minimum. 

To help with the expense of operating such a 
training program the Commission received a federal 
grant of $3,750.00 during the year for purchasing 
supplies and equipment. The grant was obtained 
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through the Governor’s Council on Criminal Jus- 
tice. Correspondence is now being conducted be- 
tween the Commission and the Florida Congres- 
sional delegation to qualify wildlife officers to 
receive federal aid in law enforcement education. 

To give the reader an overview of the year’s 
training received by Commission personnel, here 
is a breakdown of the number of schools held dur- 
ing fiscal 1971-72: 


Commission Orientation Schools 


August 8—13, 1971 15 employees 69 hours 

October 24—29, 1971 19 employees 60 hours 

March 26-31, 1972 32 employees 60 hours 
Wildlife Officer Training Academy 

September 5—24, 1971 23 officers 196 hours 

February 13—March 10, 1972 80 officers 276 hours 
FBI Seminar for Law Enforcement Supervisors 

January 30—February 4, 1972 32 supervisors 40 hours 


Seminar for Game and Fish Management Supervisors 
March 27—28, 1972 20 supervisors 16 hours 
Northwest Region Firearms Qualification (Law Enforcement) 
November 1, 1971 32 officers 10 hours 
Northeast Region Firearms Qualification (Law Enforcement) 
February 9—10, 1972 35 officers 10 hours 
Wildlife Officer Reserve (Auxiliary) School (Law Enforcement) 
April 2—14, 1972 23 reservists 119 hours 
N.R.A. Police Firearms Instructors Qualification Course 
April 16-28, 1972 6 instructors 80 hours 


A problem in professional law enforcement for 
many years has been personnel turnover. Better 
training and, hopefully, better salaries will reduce 
the problem as time goes on. In order to assure that 
only those most likely to make professional, career 
officers are accepted for Commission training and 
employment, the screening process is, as we men- 
tioned, purposely severe. 

Of approximately 675 applicants for wildlife offi- 
cer in a year’s time, a little over half of them pass 


the initial examination. These receive letters of 
notification to appear for oral interviews on a speci- 
fied date. Of the interviewees, all but 10 or 15 are 
likely to be rejected. The candidates are then 
scheduled for training, which is commenced when 
sufficient numbers have been declared eligible ac- 
cording to State law and Commission standards. 
Three out of five will successfully complete their 
academy course work and probationary period. 
Last year, only 23 law enforcement officers were 
hired by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, 14 graduating from the Academy at the end 
of their probationary service and training course. 

Our agency’s basic approach to enforcement train- 
ing was stated very appropriately by the late Ben 
C. Morgan, who became director of the Commission 
in 1947. New methods and technology have come 
into prominence, but his philosophy remains un- 
changed. He wrote in the very first issue of FLoRIDA 
Witpiire Magazine, in June 1947: 

“...A program is the answer. . . . Regulations 
have been called the tool of conservation. But that 
tool can grow mighty dull without the proper police 
power to sharpen it.... We have far more wealth 
to protect than (most Southern states), and we in- 
tend to protect it better... . We hope to see (our 
wildlife officer force) improved and, if possible, 
expanded. ... There will be at least two schools 
a year in various districts of the state, presided 
over by veteran and expert law enforcement offi- 
cials from other states and the federal government. 
. . . It has been said that a good wildlife officer 
must not only be a policeman, but a diplomat, 
lawyer and salesman as well. The men in our force 
must be no less. We have too much at stake to trust 
inefficiency....” @ 


Photo By William Greer 
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jumping ‘gators 
wildlife action provides 


fascinating attractions 
By MAX HUNN 


OU’RE READY TO swear it’s an optical illusion. 

You simply don’t believe your eyes. Alligators 
jumping? It can’t be, but you did see a hulking 
alligator launch himself out of the water to reach 
a fish dangled overhead on a string. 

It’s no illusion, optical or otherwise, any more 
than are the thousands of salt and fresh water fish 
swimming in the crystal clear fresh water springs. 
These two oddities of nature, jumpin’ ’gators and 
mixed-up fish, are the two major features of Homo- 
sassa Springs, located near the town of the same 
name on the Florida middle Gulf coast. But you 
have to see them to believe them—and then you 
still aren’t certain. 

To visitors, the jumping ’gators are the most 
unusual aspect of the attraction. The ponderous 
reptiles have developed their own special routine— 
with a bit of training, and conditioning, of course. 

The alligators have learned that the sound of a 
dinner bell means a free meal, even if they have 
to jump for it. While they’ll take no prizes for 
gracefulness in their aerial antics, they do jump 
half the length of their great bodies out of the 
water to seize the mullet meal dangling at the end 
of a cord. And when they chomp on a fish, you’re 
mighty glad you’re not the prize. There’s a dull 
“whump,” and one mullet down the gullet. 

The jumping alligator idea developed almost acci- 
dentally at Homosassa Springs. A staff member 
vaguely remembered having once read that the 
huge creatures would come out of the water to 
be fed—whether they’d jump or not wasn’t indi- 
cated—and that they reportedly like marshmallows. 
The last seemed really far out. 

Experiments proved these two pieces of odd- 
ball information correct. The ’gators would come 
to be fed, and by trial and error the current sys- 
tem of dangling a fish dinner on a movable pulley 
and line was devised. By patient coaching the 
*gators were taught to associate the clanging bell 
with a midair meal. It was a great day when the 
first saurian jumped up to take the prize. Like 
children, their ability to learn the trick varied. 
Some got the idea very quickly, while others 
caught on very slowly. 
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Clumsy ‘gators won't jump through hoops, but they'll leap 
for food safely offered on a string, above. It’s not any 
trick for amateur ‘gator baiters—leave it to the pros at 
Homosassa Springs. Thousands of salt and fresh water fish 
mingle in this natural fishbowl—the springhead—at right. 


One ’gator is so enthusiastic (and a bit off his 
range) that he’s knocked out several teeth on the 
iron guard rail. Whether these were painless ex- 
tractions isn’t known. They definitely were not 
scheduled ones. 

The short-legged ’gators are powerful swimmers. 
They use their great tails for propulsion, and gain 
momentum for their jumps by short underwater 
bursts of speed. Then up they come. They’ll never 
match the acrobatics and streamlined grace of a 
porpoise, but considering their physical equipment, 
Homosassa’s jumpin’ ’gators do wonders. 

As with learning speed, jumping ability varies 
from ’gator to ’gator, and, surprisingly, the biggest 
ones are the highest jumpers—although they don’t 
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perform as frequently as their smaller brethren. 
Maybe it takes too much energy to hoist their 
huge bodies. 

Everyone is fascinated by the marshmallow feed- 
ing, a practice that should be discouraged where 
wild “pet” alligators are concerned. Leave it to 
the pros at Homosassa. 

All alligators apparently have a sweet tooth, and 
at the Springs the reptiles have learned to asso- 
ciate the sound of a crumpling cellophane bag 
with a candy handout. When they hear it, they 
move toward the feeding platform right on cue. 
Wave it, and they jump. It’s a conditioned response, 
for they’ll also jump for a moving hand. 

But they’re discerning. They want only marsh- 
mallows and will refuse decoys. They'll instinctive- 
ly snap at bits of white sponge or a white paper 
bag, but they promptly spit out the fakes when 
they sample them. No sir, you don’t fool the alli- 
gator’s sweet tooth! 

As if to confuse the situation, the marshmallow 
habit and jumping are strictly the alligators’. The 
Florida crocodile at the Springs refuses to have 
any part of the silly game or the sugar. Whether 
it’s because he’s not particularly chummy with 
the more numerous ’gators, or because he just 
doesn’t like marshmallows or believe in the foolish 
aerial antics is unknown. In any event, he ignores 
the dinner bell and rattling marshmallow bag, 
but will grab his share of mullet tossed his way 
at regular feeding time. 


Photos By Kit and Max Hunn 


Equally fascinating, and strictly a natural phe- 
nomenon, is the great “fishbowl” at Homosassa 
Springs. 

From a special 168-ton floating underwater ob- 
servatory with plate glass windows, which enables 
you to stand 10 or 12 feet below the surface of the 
springs, you can watch the everyday activities of a 
strange mixture of Florida fish, both salt water 
and fresh water species! Snook lie like cordwood 
in the shade or cruise slowly ’midst the sheeps- 
head, channel bass (redfish) , jack crevalle, speckled 
sea trout, mullet, and mangrove snapper, as well 
as largemouth bass, warmouth, bluegills, and other 
bream species. During spring and summer, huge 
tarpon even frequent the Springs, headwaters of 
the Homosassa River, which produce an average of 
120 million gallons of water every 24 hours. 

Oddly, snook are rarely caught in the Homosassa 
River, although they’re obviously there in numbers. 

Why this mixing of marine and fresh water 
fishes puzzles the biologists. Thirty-five species 
have been noted in the Springs. The water liter- 
ally boils when bread is tossed into the clear 
depths, as the mixed-up fish eagerly go for it. 


They seem to be always hungry, but anglers can 


only drool. No fishing is allowed. 

The ’gators are jumping and the fish are min- 
gling in the two most unusual nature oddities in 
the state. When you see it your eyes won’t be 
fooling you, but the ’gators and the mixed-up fish 
will. @ 
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Big Cypress 
Swamp 


if acquired as a fresh water reserve 
and recreation area, it can 


be protected as a national treasure 


By O. E. FRYE, JR. 


HERE IS ONLY one Big Cypress Swamp, and it is 

an ecological treasure in the purest sense of the 
term. Not only is it a fine general-use recreation 
area, and a grand chunk of the most important sub- 
tropical wilderness in North America, it is a place 
big enough and still rugged enough, to be awesome 
to the hunters, fishermen, and other outdoorsmen 
who visit its interior. 

Big Cypress is home to Florida’s Seminole and 
Miccosukee Indian tribes, and to many whites. It 
is the habitat of an impressive list of wildlife 
species—some on the game list, some on the pro- 
tected list, and some on the endangered species 
list. Similarly, a host of exotically beautiful plants 
are found there, some of which grow nowhere else 
in the world. But the real treasure of the great 
flat swamp is fresh water—a massive seasonal sheet 
flow of clean water that is vital to the human pop- 
ulation of south Florida, to the flora and fauna 
of Everglades National Park, and to the marine 
fish and shellfish nursery grounds of the coastal 
zone into which it filters. 

The Big Cypress watershed lies north and west 
of the national park. It covers a large percentage 
of Collier County and parts of Hendry, Palm Beach, 
Broward, Dade, and Monroe counties. 

Not until the widely publicized Everglades jet- 
port controversy focused national attention there 
in 1969-70 did people become aware that the en- 
tire Big Cypress Swamp—and all the area it af- 
fects—was in jeopardy. Drainage and development 
—human population build-up and pollution—sub- 
division and farming—any or all these activities 
would doom the Big Cypress as it is known today, 
even without the jetport. 


Heavily logged from 1943-57, the cypress is coming back in 
Fahkahatchee Strand, a part of Big Cypress Swamp. Spectacle 
Lakes, above, and profusion of trees and air plants, left, 
are only part of the treasure of this unique watershed, the 
heart of which is the proposed National Fresh Water Reserve. 
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Numbers of scientific studies have since been 
made in an effort to learn about the Big Cypress 
and to assess its value to the ecology of south 
Florida. It has been clearly indicated that the 
heart of the Big Cypress is a national treasure 
well worth setting aside for generations to come. 

In November of last year the White House an- 
nounced proposed legislation being sent to Con- 
gress for the federal acquisition of a large portion 
of the Big Cypress Watershed in order to protect 
it from alteration that would, if permitted to con- 
tinue, degrade and eventually destroy the entire 
area. 

Such protection for the Big Cypress does not 
envision locking up the spacious wilderness—ex- 
tending the boundaries of the Everglades National 
Park, as it were. No one has proposed to evict the 
Indians or the thousands of hunters, fishermen, 
and campers. The proposed legislation also seeks 
to provide a means for landowners to continue to 
use their permanent camps or dwellings in a man- 
ner which will not interfere with the basic pur- 
poses of the project. Bills now before Congress to 
purchase some 547,000 acres of privately-owned 
land and protect another 37,000 acres already in 
public ownership specify hunting, fishing, trapping, 
and regulated public access by all-terrain vehicles 
as acceptable future uses of the Big Cypress. 

The primary concern, of course, would be to 
assure, through federal acquisition and joint state 
and federal administration and management, that 
none of the permitted activities interferes with the 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
traditional water flow or degrades the water quali- 
ty—already polluted to some degree in canals along 
the perimeter of the proposed acquisition. Such 
alterations would defeat the aim of the project— 
and flush down the drain $156 million, the sum 
asked to be allocated over the next 10 years for the 
Big Cypress purchase. The money would come 
from the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

The Administration bill, S. 3139, was introduced 
jointly by Senator Henry Jackson, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


Wide public support of the acquisition 
proposal can save the Big Cypress and 
her exotic beauty. Below is Lost Lake, 
in Fahkahatchee Strand. Rare, delicate 
orchids, above, seem out of place in 
such wild surroundings, but the sleepy 
alligator and alert great white heron 
appear “right at home” in vast swamp. 


and Florida Senators Edward Gurney and Law 
ton Chiles, in February. It designated the propose 
acquisition as “the Big Cypress National Fresl 
Water Reserve.” (Earlier bills were S. 2465, intro. 
duced by Chiles in August 1971, and Rep. Herber 
Burke’s H.R. 10759, introduced the following 
month. Both referred to the tract as “the Ever. 
glades-Big Cypress National Recreation Area,” bu 
otherwise the measures read very much alike.) 
Jackson’s committee has held public hearings or 
the Big Cypress acquisition proposal in Floridé 
in recent months, and the Senate Subcommittee 
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on Parks and Recreation has taken testimony in 
Washington from a number of distinguished scien- 
tists and government officials, among them Governor 
Reubin Askew, who pointed out, “The State of 
Florida is striving administratively and _ legisla- 
tively to discharge its responsibilities in resource 
management in south Florida. For instance, we 
have negotiated with the General Acceptance 
Corporation to acquire more than 17,000 acres of 
the Fahkahatchee Strand and 9,500 acres of wet- 
lands just south of the Strand.” 

The Governor reiterated his earlier endorsement 
of the plan for federal acquisition of the portion 
of the watershed east of Fahkahatchee (called sub- 
drainage C in official reports), and called for a 
program of cooperative management between fed- 
eral and state governments, “particularly to cover 
hunting, fishing and any other recreational activi- 
ties permitted.” He also recommended that the 
resident Indian tribes be given the opportunity to 
participate in the management of the watershed, 
and commended the feature of the proposal which 
would insure proper consideration of the rights of 
residents of the Big Cypress. 

Intensive study of the watershed by teams of 
scientists has shown that the Big Cypress country 
needs to be protected at all costs, a position we 
certainly share, and one on which there is broad 
general agreement. 

In its April 1971 report to the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Everglades-Jetport Advisory Board 
clearly stated the case for acquisition when it 
summarized: 

“The Big Cypress Watershed can remain a viable 
resource complex from which its human residents 
and neighbors will gain enormous and lasting bene- 
fits; or it can be carelessly exploited for the imme- 
diate gain of a few—and an enduring disaster to 
many... .” (The 50-page report detailed the bene- 
fits to be derived from protecting the watershed— 
grouping them into five broad categories showing 
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Big Cypress (1) as an entity; a distinctive ecologi- 
cal community, (2) as an essential source of fresh 
water and nutrients to the productive estuary, (3) 
as a vital source of water for much of Everglades 
National Park, (4) as a natural water conserva- 
tion area and recharge basin supplying human 
needs for fresh water and preventing salt water 
intrusion, and (5) as supporter of a way of life 
for the Indian tribes living on and near the water- 
shed.) 

Senator Chiles, in his remarks before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation in 
April, expressed great pleasure that the President 
and Secretary of the Interior Morton had come 
out in favor of the acquisition approach to protect- 
ing the Big Cypress, but also urged the Commit- 
tee, in determining the final shape of an acquisition 
bill, to “consider protecting the rights of owners 
in the area .. . and the rights of sportsmen—hunt- 
ers and fishermen.” He went on to point out that 
local people, whether sportsmen, permanent home 
owners, or wilderness camp owners in the area to 
be acquired, generally agree that no further 
changes should be made in Big Cypress. 

“In fact,” said Senator Chiles, “most agree the 
existing uses of this area today are not the prob- 
lem. The danger lies in any proposed new uses. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“IT would hope the Committee would adopt lan- 
guage in the bill along the lines of giving a term 
in years or a life estate in these holdings for the 
owner, his wife or children as long as the property 
is being utilized in a consistent way according to 
the Secretary’s rules...” 


The principal point the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission made in its statement to the Senate 
subcommittee also related to the use of the area. 


We view the effort to preserve wildlife and its 
habitat in the Big Cypress and the Everglades Na- 
tional Park as a common objective with a some- 
what different thrust—alike in that both areas 
should remain essentially in their natural condi- 
tion; differing in that management of Big Cypress 
should aim more toward those more or less un- 
regimented recreational pursuits, such as hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping, and boating—whereas man- 
agement of the park properly aims toward more 
preservationist and restricted use. Both serve a 
function that will grow in importance as the hu- 
man population increases and wild areas become 
less available. 


We strongly believe that the basic aim of the 
Big Cypress acquisition can be accomplished with 
relatively little restriction of present uses. We do 
not believe that hunting, fishing, properly con- 
trolled use of off-the-road vehicles, or even the 
maintenance of existing permanent dwellings, will 
conflict with the aim of preserving the ecological 
integrity of the area if these uses are properly reg- 
ulated. 
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Royal Palms dot the tree line of por- 
tions of Big Cypress Swamp, left, home 
of many species of animals. Hunting has 
always been a great attraction of the vast 
tract, which can support this form of 
recreation for years to come. Under fed- 
eral acquisition, access would be regu- 
lated, but not denied. Endangered and 
non-game species would continue to 
receive strict federal and state protection. 
The Florida box turtle, below, and 
barred owl, right, are common, but 
panther, mink, and many birds are 
on the endangered species list. Quiet 
sloughs, below right, harbor _ turtles, 
snakes, ’gators, and fish. 


Photos By Melvin Finn 


If anything but the periphery of the Big Cypress 
is to be used for general recreational purposes, ac- 
cess by motorized vehicles must be provided. This 
access can be provided either by off-the-road ve- 
hicles or by construction of roads. We think that 
off-the-road vehicles are unquestionably more 
preferable. In this area, construction of an all- 
weather road means a raised roadbed which, with 
or without the ditching normally required to ob- 
tain the road fill material, would interrupt the 
sheet flow of water. 

Permanent dwellings or camps at widespread 
intervals, if constructed either on pilings or on 
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high ground not requiring ditching or other means 
of protecting the dwelling from the essential flood 
that occurs in normal years, would not be damag- 
ing to the overall objectives. The key is regula- 
tion. Leading criteria for determining whether or 
not a dwelling is permitted should be: present 
land ownership, waste disposal, the nature of the 


dwelling site, its nearness to another dwelling, and, 
most importantly, whether a dwelling presently 
exists. 

Our thinking here is based on two concepts. 
First, that those people who have in the past ac- 
quired land and constructed permanent camps 
within the Big Cypress are obviously people with 
a love for the Cypress and its recreational oppor- 
tunities. They deserve as much consideration as 
possible. Secondly, we think the active support of 
such individuals, who, as Senator Chiles pointed 
out, basically favor the concept of the project, will 
greatly enhance the likelihood of passage of the 
necessary acquisition legislation. 

We believe there is a concerted effort being 
made by detractors of the project—essentially 
those individuals with a financial interest in devel- 
opment of the area—to induce landowners to op- 
pose the project. We think it makes practical com- 
mon sense to enlist landowners’ support rather 
than to encourage their opposition. 

By now we think it should be clear that the 
Big Cypress must be preserved if the ecosystem of 
southwest Florida, including the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, is to survive. We most sincerely hope 
we will have the wisdom and foresight to take the 
necessary action now while the Big Cypress is 
relatively undisturbed and inexpensive, rather than 
to allow development, with its attendant drainage, 
that would have to be rectified later at a much 
greater cost. @ 
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Department of Commerce Photo 


Fishing Signs, Symbols and Systems 


many anglers planning trips have their own ideas about when fishing will be best 


| BELIEVE IN ALL of the signs that have to do with 
fishing. I never laugh at fishing signs. If a man 
believes in a rising barometer or a blue necktie, 
Tl go along. 

Any time a fish is caught or gets away there are 
undoubtedly a lot of signs that bear on the event. 

Because he hangs suspended in a delicate state 
of flotation, things that wouldn’t faze a razorback 
hog with several feet on the ground will really bug 
a fish. 

And despite our attribution of all sorts of per- 
sonality traits and intellectual achievements to 
various fish, the truth is that a fish is a simple 
soul, incapable of calculus, craft or conniving. But 
it is more fun to feel that your quarry is out-think- 
ing you rather than just temporarily dormant on 
the bottom. 


Reprinted—By Request—from May 1965 Issue 
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Whenever we talk of fishing signs, the immediate 
question is, “What about the tide tables? Do they 
really work?” 

The answer is that they do work but you’d bet- 
ter take something besides tide tables with you 
when you go fishing. So let’s take up the matter 
of the tide tables first. The rule is to try to fish 
when they say you should but try to remember 
that there are a few thousand other variables. 

Here’s an extreme case. 

Suppose we’re fishing for black bass at the head 
of a tidal river. We’re far enough upstream that 
the water’s fresh, but it’s still affected by tidal 
movements. 

We look at our tide table and find that, at noon, 
the pull of the heavenly bodies would provide a 
major feeding period (or “best” fishing time). 

So here we are on the scene. It’s noon and the 
book says now’s the major feeding period for the 
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day. However, it happens we’re on the Gulf side 
of Florida and, according to our tidal charts, high 
tide on that particular coast doesn’t occur until 
1 p.m., and the natives say high tide is the best 
fishing time at that spot. So the high tide doesn’t 
go by the book. 

However, there are some islands at the mouth 
of our river and tide moves in slowly and comes 


Photo By Art Runnels 


Photo By Jim Barkuloo 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


It's a changing barometer that affects the 
bass fishing most, not the high or low it- 
self, says the author, who prefers fishing 
on the rising glass for largemouths, above 
left. Water color will often influence the 
bream catch, above. Too much murkiness or 
stain may inhibit the bluegills, at right, 
which feed better in cleaner, clear water. 
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up the river before it gets to us—so it’s two o’clock 
before we have our high tide. 

But today there’s a strong east wind that holds 
the water out for another hour; so it will be three 
o’clock before high water gets to us. 

We wait for three o’clock but a thunderstorm 
comes along and only a fool would sit out there in an 
open boat. We crawl up on the bank and watch it 
rain. The tide table didn’t work so well but it’s not 
the fault of the guy who compiled it. We haven’t 
disproved anything. 

Now should we have gone by the tide as sched- 
uled by the tide table, the tide as scheduled by 
the coastal charts, or the real tide? 

The answer is that compilers of tide tables eal 
atmospheric conditions are important in fish be- 
havior and the conditions that exist at the time 
they schedule “major feeding periods” are proba- 
bly best for fishing. These optimum conditions 
can be changed by many things as we’ve already 
seen and the condition of the actual tide in our river 
may have offset the atmospheric factor. It’s further 
complicated by the fact we don’t know what this 
factor is. We’ve simply hooked good fishing to a 
given condition. 

Confused? So are the fish. 

I’m convinced the tide tables are worthwhile but 
I wouldn’t rely on them entirely. 

Weather changes have effect on fishing, of 
course, but the change that turns them on today 
may turn them off next week—a happy impon- 
derable that makes fishing fun. I think it’s a good 
idea to fish during change of any kind. 

Florida fish are used to warm weather. A cold 
snap changes their habits—fast. 

Now with the barometer falling and a cold front 
moving in, I’ve known fish to go on a feeding 

(Continued on next page) 
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spree. My theory is that they feel a cold wave com- 
ing on and feed up in preparation for a semi- 
dormant period. Sometimes the same circum- 
stances will find them completely turned off. About 
all I can say is that the change affected them. 

The barometer gets lots of blame and credit and 
fishing barometers are often marked “good fish- 
ing” on the high side and “poor fishing” on the 
low side. A rising glass is commonly accepted as 
indicative of good fishing. 

What does a rising barometer really mean? Gen- 
erally settled weather. Settled weather usually 
means average to good fishing because fish should 
maintain a regular feeding schedule. 

Extremely “hot” fishing is more likely to occur 
on, before or just after a sudden change. One stu- 
dent of bass striking factors concluded the only 
consistent correlation between feeding habits and 
the barometer was that bass fishing is better as the 
barometer falls. 

I'll assess it this way: 

If my life depended on catching a bass, I’d pick 
a rising or high barometer. If I were seeking really 
fancy bass fishing, I’d choose the falling glass (and 
might get nothing at all). 

Change makes a difference, good or bad. 

A largemouth black bass seems to prefer water 
temperature around 75 degrees. In sudden weather 
changes he may find considerable variation around 
the old home place. 

Not much current and the shoreline water stands 
at around 75. That’s where he feeds. 

Sudden cold snap—and the edge water quickly 
goes down to 50 degrees. Deep water is warmer 
and the bass heads that way. 

Sun comes out hot and the shallow water warms 
up fast. He’s back to the edge because it’s chilly 
down deep. 

The fishing thermometer tells you to “fish deep” 
or “fish shallow,” according to temperature. It isn’t 
that simple. 


The old hot weather rule is to fish deep but a 
bass will go into pretty warm water for groceries. 
Early morning and late evening are generally best 
in hot weather. And, of course, if evening feeding 
time coincides with a tide table major feeding 
period, a lot of things are going for the fisherman. 

Settled weather and regular feeding aren’t likely 
to produce the striking binges that happen on 
weather changes. A regularly feeding fish doesn’t 
seem to gorge himself the way he would if prepar- 
ing for a fast. Makes sense. 

I’ve caught fish when it thunders but, generally, 
electrical storms bring poor fishing. I once hap- 
pened to be looking at the calm surface of a shal- 
low lake just as a clap of thunder (first of a series) 
occurred. Evidently every fish near the surface 
moved instantly. The lake erupted in hundreds of 
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Speckled perch. above, may be found with aid of a fishing 
thermometer, but a catch or two gives a good indication of 
their operating depth. Similarly, computed tide tables are 
related to “best fishing times” in solunar tables, but the 
wind and other local conditions alters major feeding time. 


swirls and splashes. We didn’t catch much after 
that. They certainly moved deeper for the time 
being. | 
I have caught fish during a hard rain but gen- | 
erally it hasn’t been good. The period immediately 
after a rain is a good bet as extra food has been 
washed into shoreline areas. Regular rains such as 
we often have on Florida summer afternoons are 
part of “settled” summer weather and I can’t see 
that they have much effect on fishing. 

A real drought will ruin a lot of fishing but 
hungry fish crowded into a small pond or canal 
may become easy to catch. Extremely high water 
allows fresh water fish to scatter over great areas, 
cutting down your chances of success. High water 
means mud in some localities and excessively 
stained water in others, the stains coming from 
vegetation. “Black” water can mean poor fishing in 
some localities, probably because of vegetable mat- 
ter which puts fish off their feed. 

Receding water levels concentrate fish as flooded 
areas dry up, forcing bait movements. 
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All of these are rather obvious factors and maybe 
we're getting off the more glamorous phases of 
fishing signs. Sorry! 

The wind rules are: 

“Wind in the east, fish will bite the least.” 

“Wind in the south, blows the hook in the fish’s 
mouth.” 

“Wind in the west, fish will bite the best.” 

“Wind in the north, wise fisherman will not go 
forth.” 

These rules were formulated because south and 
west winds generally mean settled weather in our 
hemisphere. North winds are likely to mean cold 
weather; east winds are likely to be moving to- 
ward a low as our weather moves primarily from 
west to east. 

The wind quotes may not mean much but they 
have sound basis. 

Now: 

“Rainbow at morning, sailor take warning.” 

“Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight.” 

The morning rainbow simply means a storm is 
approaching from the west and must pass over be- 
fore clearing. The evening rainbow is formed by 
the western sun shining on a storm that is already 
past and the weather has cleared. 

So that’s about wind as an indicator. How about 
it’s immediate effect? 

Fishing is generally pretty tough during a dead 
calm. A line on the surface or near the surface 
is likely to look like a hawser from beneath. Any- 
thing suspicious about a bait is magnified. The fish 
can read the trademark and may be able to see 
the angler almost as plainly as the bait. 

(Continued on next page) 
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If I had my druthers for bass fishing, I’d take a 
surface riffle, just enough to break up the fish’s 
view of things; thus the lure or bait isn’t so ob- 
viously attached to a fisherman. 

Stealth becomes important when things are calm. 
Wavelets not only break up the fish’s view, they 
may confuse vibration and sound waves too. 

High winds can stop surface feeding but some- 
times don’t. Fishermen generally start fishing 
deeper when the waves kick up. Ordinarily I 
wouldn’t like to surface fish for bass with waves 
running a foot high but I have sometimes made 
good catches by violently yanking something like a 
surface Mirrolure from one wave top to the next. 
In rough water you can pop a surface lure pretty 
loudly. 

High winds roil shallow lakes and rivers. Roily 
water generally makes poor fishing although what’s 
“dirty” water in some lakes would be considered 
“clear” in others. 

“Time of year” fishing is much less reliable in 
warmer climates. For example, in some northern 
bass lakes there can be a boom in smallmouth bass 
or lake trout fishing just after the ice goes out. 

Northern seasons are well-defined. In central 
Florida the “spring spawning” bass fishing can run 
from December through April and the peak can 
be any time during that period (probably near 
the middle, though). 

Of course, there is some bass fishing in Florida 
at any time of year. I was referring to the big fish 
which feed just prior to spawning. 

Crappie or “speckled perch” congregate during 
the winter months and it seems speck fishing is 
better during cold weather, but maybe we just fish 
for them more in cold weather, and look for bass 
when it’s warm. 

Some of the old farmer’s almanac rules for 
planting are simply superstition. Others have firm 
basis. A fellow who scoffs at “moon signs” will still 
follow tidal tables which amount to the same 
things. 

Bluegills and shellcrackers are supposed to bed 
on full moons in spring and seem to run pretty 
true although just how long the full moon can have 
its effect will vary. If we want to be persnickity 
we could say there’s only one day when the moon’s 
actually full. “Around the full moon” is a better 
way of putting it. 

A moon on the increase is supposed to mean 
better fishing than a decreasing moon. These 
things are cumulative though. If a man believes 
fishing is good only on an increasing moon, he may 
not give the waning moon a fair trial. 

All these beliefs continue to be questionable be- 
cause fishermen don’t keep records complete 
enough to be conclusive. The fishermen I know 
generally have a whole list of reasons why fishing 
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is good but they take good fishing as a matter of 
course. 

My own worst failing is to go too much by cal- 
endar dates. That’s not so bad where spawning is 
concerned but pretty threadbare concerning some 
salt water migrations. I have completely given up 
on time of year for schooling bass except that I 
feel December and January are usually poor 
schooling months. 

Night fishermen argue endlessly as to whether 
moonlight or darkness is best for fishing. I think 
the “black dark” believers are most numerous. 

Cloud cover can make an artificial lure look bet- 
ter. If weather is warm, I'll take the cloudy day. 

Morning and evening rules for hot weather don’t 
hold up so well if there’s heavy cloud cover, the 
fish generally moving instead of hugging the shade. 
Thus, they tend to feed all day. 

Approaching nightfall is consistently a signal for 
most panfish and bass to start feeding. I used to 
say dusk was the “witching hour.” 

Of late, I’ve concluded I catch more fish just a 
little earlier—say an hour or so before sunset. 

The first few hours of darkness have seldom pro- 
duced much for me. 

If you want to prove your own theories, do it 
with a notebook. I can’t trust my memory—or 
yours. © 


Whether you fish only by the moon, or by somebody’s fishing 
calendar, the variables that enter picture are astounding. 
Fish when you can—sometimes, fishing’s best on “bad” days. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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Gun Buying 


any way you look at it, quality firearms are a good investment—but 


choosing the “ideal” or “best all-around” gun is a real problem 


ELDOM DOES A WEEK go by that some shooter 

doesn’t ask me to recommend a suitable firearm 
or accessory representing the “best possible buy” 
for his money, and often for a specific need. 

The request is like asking me to select a suit of 
clothes for another person that will not only fit 
nicely and give personal satisfaction, but also reflect 
good quality and appearance! Such assistance is 
not always easy to give. 

As with clothes, so, in some ways, with guns. 
Shooters need to “try them on.” They vary in 
physique and activity—and in temperament. What 
may be good for one man may not be for another. 
I can only offer suggestions that the shooter can 
investigate as a prospective buyer and compare for 
a final selection and purchase, tied in, of course, 
with the price he feels he can afford to pay. 

Among a variety of questions, those contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a firearm most frequently say 
they want (1) a repeating .22 caliber rifle for fun 
shooting at informal targets, (2) a handgun for the 
same sport, or for challenging big game hunting, 
or for home protection, (3) a versatile shotgun that 
can be used both for hunting and occasional target 
practice at thrown clays, or (4) a big game rifle 
suitable for taking deer or other big game in Florida 
or another Atlantic seaboard state. 

Whatever the nature of the request, I try to give 
suggestions that help a person narrow down the 
choices to competitive gun models of similar 
capabilities and price range. 

One of the best buys in a modern .22 caliber re- 
peating rifle is the Ruger Model 10/22 autoloader 
of carbine design. If handling it in a sporting goods 
store proves the little .22 fits you in general stock 
dimensions and seems to balance nicely in your 
hands, then seriously consider the Ruger 10/22. 

For me, this carbine comes to shoulder and sight 
line fast, and settles down to business instantly. 
Even when shooting offhand, barrel movement 
seems to be almost nonexistent once serious aim is 
begun. That’s an important quality in a rifle! 

Years ago, I owned a Winchester Model 57 bolt- 
action .22 with that desirable quality. The barrel 
was something between sporter and heavy weight, 
and very accurate. 

Fitted with a Lyman receiver peep sight and 
boldly visible blade front sight, the rifle was a joy 
to use on a variety of plinking targets. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


After firing many thousands of rounds through 
the barrel, I decided to pass the rifle on to a junior 
training program and purchase a new one. But 
Winchester had changed the barrel weight in the 
later model. My new purchase did not balance as 
well, or settle down to steady alignment like the 
old one. I did not keep it long, and have always re- 
gretted not keeping the original version and having 
some custom gunsmith fit a duplicate weight barrel 
to the action. 


If you currently own a rifle that seems to settle 
down naturally of its own accord every time you 
shoulder and aim it, hold on to it like a valuable 
jewel! When eventually hard worn, it can always 
be restored to original condition. 


If you do decide to buy a Ruger 10/22, get the 
Sporter model, with its advantages of Monte Carlo- 
style comb and factory-installed sling swivels. The 
two additions are worth the $9.00 difference in 
price. 

The loading system of the Ruger 10/22 utilizes 
a 10-shot rotary magazine that practically eliminates 
the jams and cartridge feeding malfunctions com- 
mon to many .22 autoloading rifles. 


Although the Ruger 10/22 comes to hand factory- 
drilled and tapped for easy scope sight installation, 
I much prefer to use the rifle with Williams FP 
micrometer-click receiver peep sight. The rifle 
comes with factory-provided screw holes. 


The folding leaf rear sight already on the rifle 
can be kept intact, as a middle sight, but folded 
down when using the receiver peep. Its prime func- 
tion after installation and sighting-in of the receiver 
peep, will be occasional use as flip-up “check sight” 
to verify if zeroed receiver sight is still holding cor- 
rect elevation and windage. Otherwise, the leaf 
sight is kept folded down and practically forgotten. 

I also like the Marlin Model 39-A lever-action, 
especially when fitted with a Williams receiver peep 
sight or a low-power scope sight and laced-on comb 
height pad that puts the aiming eye in the center 
of the scope’s higher sighting plane while giving 
firm comb contact with the face. 

The Marlin Model 39 has been around a long 
time, and the current 39-A version closely copies 
yesteryear models. 

Some of the modern Marlins come with actions 

(Continued on next page) 
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that need a bit of smoothing up, but judicious pol- 
ishing of rough or tight spots on moving parts can 
make mechanical operation almost effortless. The 
basic quality is there. 

The Remington Nylon 66 .22 caliber autoloader 
is a very reliable and accurate fun gun, and prac- 
tically impervious to owner neglect. I can recom- 
ment it highly—if you don’t object to plastic stock 
and forearm. 

The Model 66AB, in Apache Black finish, is a bit 
more eye-appealing than the Mohawk Brown ver- 
sion, in my opinion. 

This was the .22 rifle used in establishing a 
world’s record on hand-thrown 24-inch square 
wood blocks—more than 100,000 hits and only six 
misses, with never a cartridge jam or malfunction 
in the rifle’s working mechanism! 

The Savage/Anschutz Model 164 _ bolt-action 
clip-loading .22 caliber repeating rifle seems to 
handle (at least for me) like the once laudable 
Winchester Model 52 Sporter, now long gone among 
gun manufactures. I suppose that is the primary 
reason I like and recommend it. 

New—and as yet untested in my hands, but sure 
to please countless thousands of owners of Win- 
chester Model 94 lever-action big game rifles—is 
the Winchester Model 9422, a .22 caliber likeness 
of its big brother, the Model 94. 

The Model 9422 .22 caliber repeater features all- 
steel construction, good walnut, and the feel and 
balance of the center fire Model 94. The under- 
barrel tubular magazine holds 21 shorts, 17 longs, 
or 15 long rifles. I recommend the .22 long rifle 
cartridge exclusively for maximum performance at 
all average .22 caliber shooting ranges. 

When it comes to big game rifle reeommendations 
I invariably mention standard center fire calibers 
over the Magnums. Simply, the average hunter will 
not be the hot shot with a Magnum that he visual- 
izes himself. Most shooters, unless they engage in 
considerable practice and learn to “look right 
through” recoil on firing, without blinking eye or 
flinching, are generally only fair shots with hard- 
recoiling Magnum calibers. 

Also, unless the hunter plans to go on African 
safari after lion and other dangerous game, I don’t 
feel he needs a big game rifle of .375 H&H or .458 
Winchester Magnum calibers, or the well-liked .300 
Weatherby Magnum. 

For the taking of any North American big game 
animal, I feel the .30-06, with correct bullet weight 
and type for the game hunted, is a dependable cali- 
ber choice. When a shooter insists that he must 

have a bit more power than the .30-06, I sometimes 
go along and recommend one of the short Mag- 
nums, like the 7mm Remington Magnum and the 
7mm Weatherby calibers. Unlike other Magnums, 
these calibers are easier and more enjoyable to 
shoot. 
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Actually, for all the home country big game hunt- 
ing that most of us get to do, there are lesser, more 
fun-to-shoot calibers of proven effectiveness. Con- 
sider the Winchester Model 94 in .30-30 Winchester 
caliber; it has been one of the most popular medium 
range hunting rifles ever made, and probably has 
accounted for more deer kills than any other rifle 
model. But it was the rifle, not the cartridge, that 
made the Model 94 famous. Hunters have loved it 
for its balance in the hands, and for its firepower. 

Actually, the Model 94 would be a superior per- 
former if it were chambered for the .35 Remington 
caliber cartridge instead of .30-30 Winchester and 
.32 Winchester Special calibers. The .35 Remington 
caliber is one of the best calibers for medium range 
brush country deer hunting and for Eastern black 
bear hunting. 

Fortunately, the .35 Remington caliber chamber- 
ing is found in the Marlin Model 336-C lever action 
—another “best buy” for the Florida big game 
hunter. I swear by it, and the antlers mounted 
around the walls of my office are tangible evidence 
of rifle and caliber efficiency. 

For oldtimers who used the Model 64 Winchester 
lever-action when it was formerly manufactured, 
there is good news. The manufacture of the Model 
64 is being resumed. 

The time-tested Savage Model 99 lever-action big 
game rifle is another good choice. I recommend the 
99F Carbine or the higher grade Model 99DL Car- 
bine, in .308 Winchester caliber. 

Other sure-to-please selections for Florida big 
game hunting are the Remington models 760 slide- 
action and 742 autoloader. Neither is made in .35 
Remington caliber chambering, but you can have 
choice of perfectly satisfactory .308 Winchester or 
.30-06 among several available calibers. 

If you are still among those who prefer the al- 
most perfect functional performance and accuracy 
of a good bolt-action, consider the Remington Model 
700 in ADL or BDL grade. The model is among the 
“best buys.” 

A surprising number of Florida hunters ask about 
combination guns. What they seek is a combination 
of shotgun for close range and center fire rifle cali- 
ber chambering for shots beyond shotgun barrel’s 
sure killing range. Mostly, they say, they want to 
use a combination gun for Florida deer hunting. 
However, when I describe the various types of 
foreign-made combination guns and their current 
prices, they invariably despair. Such guns are ex- 
pensive. 

The lone exception is the American-made Savage 
Model 24-V, long produced in combination .22 rim 
fire caliber and .410 gauge shotgun, but now avail- 
able in the shooter’s choice of .30-30 Winchester or 
.222 Remington caliber and 20 gauge—full choke- 
bored and chambered for regular and 3-inch Mag- 
num shells and rifled slug loads. 
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For the shotgunner on a budget, I feel that a 
pump-action repeater represents the best bargain. 
Next in line are some of the American-made auto- 
loaders. 

Over-and-under and side-by-side double barrel 
models are undeniably expensive compared to aver- 
age price for slide-action and autoloading shotguns. 
However, they are usually good buys for the man 
who can afford them, and who buys early enough 
in life to get maximum service from his investment. 

An outstanding buy on today’s market is the 
pump-action Mossberg Model 500, available in sev- 
eral barrel lengths and choke borings, and with 
ventilated rib and rubber recoil pad, at only $95.50. 

The same gun with selective choke attachment 
is $101.50. The addition makes the shotgun suitable 
for any of the shotgun sports demanding a specific 
choke boring. You can shoot quail and waterfowl 
and rounds of skeet with the same gun. The ver- 
satility is worth the slight difference in price. 

The Hi-Standard Flite-King model pump-action 
repeating shotgun, like the Mossberg 500, also of- 
fers remarkable quality and service for its $99.95 
price ($109.95 with adjustable choke attachment). 

If what you have to spend for a shotgun amounts 
to $135-$150, you should seriously consider acquir- 
ing either a Remington Model 870 Wingmaster 
pump-action, or the Ithaca Model 37 in the same 
type action. Both are highly popular with hunters. 

The Remington Wingmaster pumps shots fast and 
without any action-binding, by reason of its double 
action bars. You can get it in almost any desired 
gauge, barrel length and boring, and in left hand 
models in 12 and 20 gauges. Prices start at $129.95. 

The Ithaca pump-actions, that begin around $150 
in price, are never a mistake, in my opinion. Be- 
sides being of quality and proven performance, the 
bottom-loading and ejecting action of the Ithaca 
37 makes the model ideal for use by both right and 
left-handed shooters. 

In the autoloading category, the Remington 
Model 1100 gas-operated shotgun is the acknowl- 
edged value-packed leader in its price range. It 
comes in gauge sizes from the 12 to the little 28 
and .410 gauges, and in a variety of barrel lengths 
and choke borings. There are even 12 and 20 gauge 
models made especially for left-shoulder firers. 

Prices start at around $195. 

Always a good buy is a Browning Auto-5 
Standard Model autoloader—the famed shotgun 
model that over the years has kept the square stern 
receiver and adjustable spring recoil mechanism 
which its inventor, John M. Browning, incorporated 
in his first marketed model. 

Even at today’s inflated prices, it is still a great 
buy at $194.50, if you don’t object to the prolonged 
mechanical shuffle that is characteristic of its ejec- 
tion and reloading cycle. 

When it comes to handguns, I especially feel the 
shooter should buy the best model he can afford 
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in the desired caliber—even waiting for a back 
order to be filled by the factory, if necessary, in 
order to acquire the right model the first time 
around. In so doing, he will come out ahead. 

However, I find that many are reluctant to put, 
say, $131.50 in a fine Smith & Wesson Model 41 
in .22 caliber, or pay $115.50 for a precision-per- 
forming Colt Match Target Woodsman in the same 
caliber. Both are autoloading pistols. 

The timid reaction is paralleled in discussions 
about the purchase of a big bore handgun. Mere 
mention of fine-but-costly models like the Colt Py- 
thon revolver at $190.00, the Smith & Wesson K- 
38 Masterpiece revolver at $119.50, or the Colt 
Super .38 and Gold Cup autoloading pistols at 
$125.00 and $190.00, respectively, will often get a 
cool reception at first. 

For the budget-minded shooter who wants a re- 
liable, accurate, and relatively inexpensive fun gun 
I recommend a Ruger Standard Model .22 auto- 
loader, preferably in 434-inch barrel length, at only 
$47.50. This is a fine handgun, the one that was 
fired some 41,000 times by an independent testing 
laboratory without malfunction. It features high 
quality materials and careful workmanship despite 
its nominal price. 

For the shooter who has a steady gun-holding 
hand, the optional 6-inch barrel, with its longer 
sighting radius, might be preferred. (Unsteadiness 
—and it exists for everyone—is the same for both 
barrel lengths, but the shooter isn’t as conscious of 
muzzle movement with the shorter one.) 

Most shooters will find the 434-inch barrel best 
for plinking at tin cans and other common field 
targets. After all, the Ruger Standard Model auto- 
loader was not made for serious tournament compe- 
tition, as was their Mark I. It is a fun gun, but with 
all the accuracy needed. 

In the big bores, another Ruger, the Blackhawk 
revolver, is definitely among the “best buys” at 
$98.50. The model is dependable, well balanced, 
and seems to point naturally and fast. Get it in 
357 Magnum caliber so you can shoot the .38 Spe- 
cial cartridge for skill-developing target practice 
and switch to the .357 loads for home protection or 
big game hunting with a handgun, a growing sport. 

If you want a big bore handgun for big game 
hunting more than any other application, you might 
consider the model made to handle the more 
powerful .44 Magnum cartridge. The gun is identi- 
fied as the Super Blackhawk, and its barrel length 
is 71% inches. You need that long, more accurate 
sighting radius for serious hunting. Cost of the .44 
Super Blackhawk is about $25 higher. 

Prices given throughout this text are current 
catalog prices. Some possibly will have been 
changed by the time you read these lines, Mostly, 
gun prices are on an unstable—and usually rising 
—hbasis. ®@ 
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All 
Aboard 


... for Shark Valley 


Photos By John Fix 


HERE'S A NEW and delightful way to explore the 

Everglades—one that must cause our hardy an- 
cestors to stir in restless bewilderment in their 
graves. 

It’s a tram which rolls visitors at a majestic speed 
and in armchair comfort down the narrow Shark 
Valley Loop Road, which the National Park Service 
slashed into the Everglades in 1966, at the northern 
extremity of Everglades National Park, just off 
Tamiami Trail (U.S. Route #41), 30 miles west of 
Miami. 

Originally the road served as a self-guided auto 
tour of the Glades (See Fiorina Witp.ire, Feb. 
1966, “Everglades Showcase” by John Fix). It is 
one of only two land entrances to Everglades Na- 
tional Park. (The other is at Florida City, 38 miles 
southwest of Miami.) The Shark Valley Loop Road 
zigzags south for 7% miles through an area teem- 
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ing with wildlife and the unique plants of our Flor- 
ida Everglades. 

At a 40-foot-high observation tower it makes the 
loop that accounts for its name and wends back, 
by means of an alternate route, to its starting 
point at the Trail. In the beginning the road was 
nearly level with the floor of the ’glades. This 
caused frequent closings for high water and subse- 
quent repairs. Finally, in 1969, it was deemed haz- 
ardous and shut off to further tourist auto travel. 

Today, snug and safe, the armchair explorer is 
propelled through one of the world’s great wildlife 
areas and botanical gardens. Past vast, watery saw- 
grass prairies, partially hidden lakes, and junglelike 
hammocks, he traverses the fascinating Shark Val- 
ley Slough (pronounced SLEW) on his way to the 
wildlife observation tower. At the tower the tram 
makes a 30-minute pause and tram riders debark, 
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ascend a spiral ramp to a sheltered deck, and get 
a breathtaking view of the Everglades, not to 
mention a peep-see downward into an old moat gen- 
erally filled with slithering alligators. 

The government-operated 66-passenger trams run 
on a 30 minute schedule from 8:30 a.m. until 3:45 
in the afternoon. A Miccosukee Seminole Indian 
lad pilots the tram tow vehicle. A park naturalist 
accompanies each tram and uses a public address 
system to call attention to items of plant, bird, and 
animal interest along the route. He also answers 
questions and intermittently plays a taped lecture 
giving general information on the region. There is 
no charge for the tram trip, which involves some 
15 miles of travel. The only cost is $2 per car (re- 
gardless of the number of occupants), the going 
rate for entrance to all national parks. This fee may 
be minimized for frequent park visitors when Con- 
gress gives an expected early approval to the re- 
sumption of the Gold Eagle Pass privilege, which 
entitles the holder to unlimited national park visits 
for a set fee each year. 

The tram tours are catching on with visitors in 
spite of almost negligible publicity. The latter pay 
their entrance fee at a thatched roof ticket office 
to a Miccosukee Indian maid, then drive to a spa- 
cious parking lot adjacent to the tram boarding 
area. There, two large Seminole chickees provide 
shelter from showers and the hot south Florida sun. 

The Dade County school system recently inaugu- 
rated a program titled “A Day in the Glades” (The 
Shark Valley Loop Road lies within the boundaries 
of Metropolitan Dade County). Some 60 Dade 
County school students, most from depressed areas, 
are taken each school day for a tour of the Shark 
Valley Slough. They travel by tram, eat a picnic 


By JOHN FIX 


Breezy and colorful trams, left, take the 
visitors to Everglades Park on a memorable 
four that includes walking up observation 
tower, right. Many species, like the water 
turkey, above, can be seen from the tower. 
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lunch at the tower, and wind up the day fishing 
from a specially constructed pier, under the instruc- 
tion of park naturalist Jim Tilmant. 


The tram tours provide an answer for the visitor 
bewildered by the vast expanse of million-and-a- 
half-acre Everglades National Park, third largest of 
our national parks. This park sprawls warm and 
watery at the tip of the Florida peninsula, and the 
visitor doesn’t know where to begin to savor the 
unique plant and animal life with which the region 
abounds. 


Most tram riders are astonished when they are 
told the Everglades is not a dismal swamp but a 
sparkling, sun-drenched 70-mile-wide river, the 
widest river in the world. At no point more than a 
foot or so in depth, it is formed mostly by natural 
watershed drainage south of Lake Okeechobee, 110 
miles to the north. Everglades waters are fresh, but 
in their slow drift southward—at the rate of about 
Y%3 mile a day—they mingle with the salt water of 
the Gulf of Mexico in the area encircled by the 
Shark Valley Loop Road. This mingling, coupled 
with the fact that here the temperate zone meets 
the subtropical, accounts for the area’s amazing 
variety of plant and animal species. 


Tram riders are especially intrigued when their 
attention is called to the great hammocks, the “is- 
lands” in the river of grass, the Everglades, for on 
these islands live most of the wildlife and all of 


the Indian inhabitants of the Glades. 

A tram tour of the Shark Valley Loop Road may 
be best described as a vest pocket tour of the Ever- 
glades. You will find it 90 minutes well spent. And 
when you go, take your camera. The trip is the 
answer to a nature photographer’s prayer. @ 
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Nocturnal Visitors 


So WE’RE ALL HIGHLY advanced 
people, bereft of old superstitions 
and convinced that there are rea- 
sons for everything that happens. 

Why do we panic at things that 
go bump in the night? 

Among these, there is a scrab- 
bling on the roof, a scratching in 
the chimney—an alien tick of 
sound in the deep night. Polter- 
geists? Ghoulies? At least some- 
thing that bears investigation. 

Game management authorities 
and naturalists are regularly 
paged by frightened citizens. 
Some animal has invaded their 
premises—and please remove it 
or kill it forthwith. 

The management folk offer ad- 
vice, and privately shake their 
heads. Ignorance breeds fear, and 
fear leads to unnecessary vio- 
lence. It might be wise to lay the 
ghost and see just what goes 
bump in the night. 

Lots of things qualify, but two 
are most likely. Raccoons and 
flying squirrels. Both are more 
numerous than a human being 
imagines, and both are prone to 
take advantage of the shelter 
offered by man’s habitations. 


If, for example, you discover a 
raccoon on the roof, look for a 
brood somewhere in an unused 
chimney, often right behind the 
flue in a cold fireplace. Leave 
them alone and they’ll go away. 

Raccoons are pests, but they’re 
not dangerous and they won’t 
destroy property—other than up- 
ending garbage cans and raiding 
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patches of sweet corn in the hot 
nights of July and August. The 
wild ’coon is bad news only when 
cornered, hurt, or rabid. 

Flying squirrels are quite as 
inoffensive. If there’s ready ac- 
cess, they may well take up 
residence in an attic and, because 
this big-eyed, strange little cousin 
of the daytime bushy-tail is a 
night rover, he may keep fright- 
ened folk awake with his comings 
and goings. 

Raccoons are pretty silent 
workers, evident only in subtle 
scratchings and low calls when 
raising a brood of young. Flying 
squirrels often arrive with a 
definite thump, and then patter 
like disembodied spirits. Neither 
are very destructive. Some coun- 
trymen welcome them, and smile 
as they assess the night sounds 
and drift off into deep and dream- 
less sleep. 

Others—a majority of city- 
bred folk—are frightened by the 
unknown. They fret and fume 
and petition for extermination of 
all things that go bump in the 
night. Supremely ignorant of 
wildlife, these well-meaning folk 
overlook the obvious clues. 

A raccoon never chooses a cold 
chimney for his abode unless 
there is easy access. He needs a 
tree that spreads its limbs close 
to a roof, for he’s a corpulent old 
type—adept at climbing, but not 
much given to leaping. 

The flying squirrel is a great 
leaper: he soars through the air 
by flattening his body and utiliz- 


ing loose flesh between fore and . 


hind legs. But he needs a launch- 
ing pad, and this—usually—is a 
nearby tree. His trajectory is al- 
ways a downward flight, for he’s 
strictly a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine. 

Deterrents? You can fell adja- 
cent trees and use guns or poisons 
to exterminate harmless visitors. 


CONSERVATION SCENE 


Or, you can welcome them as 
“the man who came to dinner,” 
understand their needs and em- 
ploy native intelligence to banish 
fear. 

Fully understood, most of the 
things that go bump in the night 
are natural—indeed a confirma- 
tion that all is well in a wonder- 
ful world. 

Smile. Snuggle down under 
the coverlets and go to sleep. 


Pesticide Booklet 


MANY PEST PROBLEMS of the 
homeowner may be solved with 
a new booklet—PEsTICcIDES AND 
Your ENviRONMENT — published 
by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 

The new publication is a prac- 
tical how-to-do-it handbook de- 
signed especially for the home 
gardener who is interested both 
in “growing his own” and pro- 
tecting his home environment. It 
contains a number of suggestions 
for controlling pests without 
pesticides. For example, by culti- 
vating flowering parsley in the 
yard, the home gardener can en- 
courage predatory insects which 
in turn will help control aphids 
and other soft “bugs.” 

For problems where a pesticide 
seems necessary, the booklet sug- 
gests materials which the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation be- 
lieves are most acceptable and 
have the least damaging effect, 
along with a summary of insects 
each helps to control. 

In addition to a brief overview 
of pesticide problems, the booklet 
also tells the safest way to apply 
pesticides. Another section gives 
methods for disposing of un- 
wanted pesticides. 

Free single copies of this valu- 
able 20-page handbook are avail- 
able by writing to: The National 
Wildlife Federation, 1412 16th St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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“Duck-Ident” Chart 


Ducks UNLIMITED, INc., the non- 
profit, environmental protection 
organization, has announced a 
new 1972 membership incentive 
program which centers on the 
need for sportsmen-conservation- 
ists to be able to properly iden- 
tify waterfowl in the field. 

Focal point of the program is a 
full-color “Duck-Ident”  chart- 
brochure which features 24 spe- 
cies of ducks, numerous identi- 
fication aids and valuable infor- 
mation about waterfowl. DU is 
also currently producing a color 
feature film on field identification 
of waterfowl which will be re- 
leased this fall. 

The 22 X 36-inch charts will be 
available only to new and re- 
newal members of Ducks Unlim- 
ited. In appreciation of each 
member’s support, the chart will 
be mailed at the time the 1972 
contribution is processed. 

It is also an incentive program 
in that the only way a member 
can get additional copies of the 
chart is by signing up a new 
member for $10 or more, for each 
additional chart desired. A cou- 
pon will be enclosed with the 
chart that each member receives. 
This coupon is to be filled out 
with proper information regard- 
ing the name and address of the 
new members enlisted, and sent 
directly to DU’s National Head- 
quarters. Both the new member 
and the member who signed him 
up will then receive ‘“Duck- 
Ident” charts. 

In announcing the program, 
DU National President Lee C. 
Howley, of Cleveland, Ohio said, 
“Naturally we are hopeful that 
our new incentive campaign, 
based on this handsome chart- 
brochure, will greatly add to our 
membership rolls. But we are 
also happy to contribute, with 
this brochure and our new water- 
fowl identification film, to the ed- 
ucation process that is so vital to 
the intelligent management of 
our wildlife resources.” 


To join Ducks Unlimited and 
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receive the colorful duck identi- 
fication chart, send your check 
for $10 or more to: “CHART”, 
Ducks Unlimited National Head- 
quarters, P.O. Box 66300, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60666. 


On Tropical Florida 


“No SEWAGE should be allowed 
to enter our canals, streams, and 
bays. This restriction should be 
placed in all deeds.” 

This quote is not from a cur- 
rent environmental hearing. It 
was written by pioneer environ- 
mentalist John Clayton Gifford 
nearly sixty years ago. 

Gifford (1870-1949) is both the 
subject and the author of ON 
PRESERVING ‘TROPICAL FLORIDA, 
just published by the University 
of Miami Press (Drawer 9088, 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124). 
Believed to be the first American 
to hold a doctorate in forestry, 
Gifford began his career as New 
Jersey’s first unofficial forester 
and was active in establishing 
historic national policies for the 
preservation of America’s forests. 
He was an internationally known 
authority on tropical woods and 
conservation. 

He came to Florida in 1903 and 
became a leading citizen involved 
in banking, real estate, and home 
construction. Through his dy- 
namic lectures, broadcasts, and 
writings he became known as 
southern Florida’s great inter- 
preter, ever urging an apprecia- 
tion and wise use of the state’s 
natural resources at a time when 
a man prided himself in slaying 
two dozen roseate spoonbills. 

In his later years, Dr. Gifford 
taught tropical forestry and con- 
servation at the University of 
Miami. His classes were always 
packed with students who were 
drawn by the same lively, force- 
ful manner of communicating 
that pervaded Gifford’s writings. 

The new book, a collection of 
both unpublished and published 
material, draws mainly on Gif- 
ford’s five best known _ books. 
Among the chapter headings are 


“The Meaning of Conservation,” 
“Beach Combing and Sea Sal- 
vage,” “The Everglades National 
Park,” “Bungalow Construction 
in Southern Florida,” “Tropical 
Subsistence Homestead,” ‘“Use- 
ful Plants for Florida,” and “Re- 
member the Dodo.” 

Elizabeth Ogren Rothra, who 
compiled the material, has writ- 
an extended biographical sketch, 
filling in the story of Gifford’s 
early days in New Jersey, his ex- 
perience with the original school 
of forestry at Cornell University, 
and his exploration of the Lu- 
quillo Forest Reserve in Puerto 
Rico, as well as his pioneer days 
in Miami. 

The book is illustrated with 
historic photographs and docu- 
ments as well as line drawings by 
one of Dr. Gifford’s daughters, 
Jane Gifford Howell, a profes- 
sional illustrator. Mrs. Rothra, a 
free-lance writer and Coconut 
Grove, Florida, resident, based 
her biography both on indepen- 
dent research and the reminis- 
cences of Gifford’s family and 
friends. 


A Century of Parks 


ComMMEMORATION of the 100th 
anniversary of the national park 
concept began March 1, the Wild- 
life Management Institute re- 
ports. It was on that day in 1872 
that President U. S. Grant signed 
the bill creating Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the world’s first na- 
tional park. 

Festivities started March 1, 
with a banquet in Washington, 
D. C. A series of commemorative 
postage stamps were issued on 
that date. The banquet was the 
first of many different Centennial 
observances of national, regional, 
state and local interest. All will 
be centered around the official 
Centennial theme, “Parks/Man/ 
and His Environment.” 

Highlighting the many activities 
of the year will be the Second 
World Conference on National 
Parks, scheduled for September 
18-27 at Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks. 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


T TAKES PERSONAL sacrifice and genuine dedica- 

tion to be a Florida wildlife officer. Part of the 
proof is revealed in figures gleaned from activity 
reports filed regularly by the officers, who put in 
an average of 22 hours “overtime” each per week. 

Reports for the 6-month period from July 
through December 1971 indicate the Commission’s 
force of 157 wildlife officers, including 22 sergeants, 
worked a total of 254,093 hours. Based on a 40- 
hour work week, this represents 90,813 hours of 
“overtime” for which wildlife officers do not re- 
ceive overtime pay, as do other law enforcement 
officers, nor do they get compensatory time off. 

“Because of the limited number of men avail- 
able to protect Florida’s fish and wildlife resources, 
and because fish and game law violators are ac- 
tive around the clock, wildlife officers must be on 
continuous patrol and available to answer calls 
from the public at all times,” says Major Brant- 
ley Goodson, chief of the Law Enforcement Divi- 
sion. 

Although they work all holidays, often being 
separated from their families even on Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, and Easter, the officers are entitled 
to compensatory time off for the eight approved 
legal holidays observed by State employees. Both 
regular days off and compensatory time off must 
be carefully scheduled by field supervisors in order 
to assure adequate patrol coverage of an entire 
enforcement area by the officers on duty. 


“GENTLY BLEND ONE undercover agent, three 
wildlife officers, and a widespread practice of sell- 
ing fresh water game fish by several residents of 
the City of Okeechobee, and sooner or later some- 
one will be in trouble,” according to Lt. G. Ross 
Parsons, information and education officer for the 
Everglades Region. 

“By May 10th the mixture had cooked long 
enough, and warrants for 11 charges of unlawful 
sale of sport fish were served on seven persons,” 
said Parsons, who quoted Capt. Gwynn Kelley, 
enforcement supervisor, as saying the charges in- 
volved the sale of black bass, bluegills, and shell- 
crackers at the homes of the accused. The evidence 
included case lots of frozen fish as well as small 
quantities of apparently freshly caught fish, 
Kelley said. 

Bonds totalling $2,211.00 were set for the group. 


Wildlife officers John Murphy of Martin County, 
Warren Adams of Okeechobee County, and Paul 
Gaffney of Palm Beach County made the arrests. 
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Ser. James ApaAms of Bushnell was made an 
honorary member of the South Sumter Chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America at a banquet 
held in Bushnell in March. 


The honor came to Adams in recognition of his 
work with youth in Sumter County, and especially 
for his leadership in arranging and teaching a 
hunter and firearms safety course. 

Sgt. Adams was employed by the Commission 


in October 1963 and was promoted to his present 
rank in August 1970. 


B. C. “Bob” Poole, Citrus County wildlife officer, 
has been presented with a $500 reward for his 
part in the conviction of two men charged with 
stealing a calf belonging to Citrus County Sheriff 
B. R. Quinn. 


The state Cattlemen’s Association maintains a 
standing $500 reward for any person who assists in 
the arrest and conviction of cattle thieves. Poole 
was recommended by the Citrus County Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


The two men were arrested and convicted in cir- 
cuit court on information furnished by Wildlife 
Officer Poole. 


WibLirE OFFIcER Philip Suggs of Madison was in 
the right place at the right time to bag a spear- 
fisherman “with the goods” in mid-March. 


According to an account in the Mapison County 
Courier, Suggs was patrolling Cherry Lake in his 
boat one late afternoon when he spotted a diver’s 
snorkel protruding above the water. When the 
swimmer surfaced, he had a speargun and nine 
bass totalling 25 pounds. All had been shot with a 
speargun. 


The diver, a 32-year-old Georgian, was arrested 
and charged with taking fresh water fish by ille- 
gal means, and his gun and fish were confiscated 
as evidence. He was fined $202 for the offense. 


Suggs was assisted by Wildlife Officer George 
Hendry, also of Madison. ®@ 


CORRECTION 


In “Nature Notes” for the March 1972 issue 
of FLoripA WILDLIFE, page 30, it was incorrectly 
stated that the Carolina anole is “mostly noctur- 
nal—active at night.” Actually, it is diurnal, ac- 
tive by day, though retiring by nature. The author, 
who is nocturnal, was misled by a few carousing 
anoles apparently attracted to his porch light after 
dark for snacks of small insects.—G. S. 
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For that BIG ONE that 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


bocce ae OY PO 8 pounds or larger 


Soa oe 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
___......1¥Y2 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


se re ees 2 pounds or larger 


Bice ae 2 pounds or larger 


See Ce eee is 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
Sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
ata fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 


/ 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

Address 

City es oe ES a ie ee St Zi NG, 
Species__ ss t—C—‘“C;CSCSCSCC:CWWeeighhtt____————C Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

My Bie cai an a fe County 
Date Caught___________ Catch Witnessed By __ 

Registered, Weighed By... —Cs—‘“CSCSCSCAAt: 

Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


« 
* 


Mockingbird (State Bird) 


Photo By Carson Baldwin, Jr. 
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